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lands and cities, with many | [t is further to be remarked, that Moses re- 
wells and cisterns, inherited from their ances-| versed the order observed by other legislators 
tors. —he did not employ religion to support his 

Their separation and dispersion were pre-| political institutions, but introduced a civil 
vented by their attachment to the country of|constitution, as the means of establishing a 
their adoption, and their intermixture with the | pure religion permanently upon the earth, and 
Egyptians by the contempt which the latter felt} connected the worship of God so intimately 






CORNER OF CARPENTER AND SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SSS es | Of life among the Egyptians were strictly here- 
ditary. Their residence, moreover, among a 
cultivated people, made them acquainted with 
the advantages of a well regulated govern- 
ment, the utility of agriculture, and the value 
The promise made to Abraham was trans-|of the arts. 
ferred to Isaac, and by him to Jacob, who pro-|_ Thus the Hebrews became a numerous and 
nounced the same benediction principally on| distinct nation, sufficiently powerful and en- 
the tribe of Judah, in language which is very | lightened to take possession of the territory 
remarkable. “ Judah, thou art he, whom thy| assigned for their residence, but indisposed, 
brethren shall praise—thy father’s children|from their long exile therefrom, to leave the 
shall bow down before thee. The sceptre| fertile regions of Egypt. A king, however, of 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver|a new dynasty ascended the throne of the 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and|country, who knew not, or had forgotten the 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be.”’ | services of Joseph; and, for eighty years, they 
At the time when this promise was pronoun-|were oppressed with the most murderous 
ced, two hundred and fifteen years had elapsed | tyranny and unreasonable demands of personal 
from the call of Abraham, and yet his posteri-|service. This oppression, though designed to 
ty had only increased to seventy souls, who| retain them in the country, weaned them from 
had all forsaken the promised land. their attachment to it, and at last gave occa- 
This little tribe, however, during their resi-|sion for their departure. 
dence of four hundred and thirty years inj ‘The miracles by which their deliverance 
Egypt, increased their numbers to two and a|was brought about, confirmed their already 
half millions; and thus was fulfilled one part of} wavering religious opinions; and as they were 
the promise ; while the other, respecting the|now to become a settled and agricultural na- 
preservation of the true religion, was in some|tion, designed to subserve especial and im- 
measure unaccomplished; for they became, for| portant purposes, it was necessary that they 
the most part, infected with idolatry, and had/|should be provided with new political institu- 
not God interposed, they would have en-/|tions, suited to such a condition and destina- 
tirely lost their knowledge of him. They, in-|tion. For this purpose, Moses led them to 
deed, always cherished a hope of settling, at|the foot of Mount Horeb, where the people 
some future day, in the promised land of Ca-| entered into a peculiar relation with God, upon 
naan; but, by their position as guests of the| which their whole civil constitution was unal- 
Egyptian nation, for such they were for a long | terably grounded. 
time considered, they were exposed to a} Almost all ancient legislators, that they 
powerful and injurious influence, both as re-|might secure the reception and authority of 
garded their religious feelings, and their habits| the new order of society introduced by them, 
of life. pretended to the authority of some divinity for 
Under the most simple form of government,|the imposition of their laws. But Moses 
the patriarchal, such as the Bedouin Arabs} proved his mission to be really divine by such 


for a nomadic life. This intermixture was, in 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HEBREWS. 
(Continued from page 179.) 





have, in a great measure, preserved to the pre-| supernatural evidences, as_no other lawgiver | world ; 


sent day, they continued the nomadic life of|ever advanced. ‘The whole nation heard God 
their ancestors, for which the land of Goshen,| himself speak from Sinai, upon which he de- 
and the open plains of Arabia Petrea, afforded! scended, when “there were 


thunders, and| 


with the political structure of the nation, as to 


fact, almost impossible, because all conditions| render it imperishable as long as the nation 


existed. 


The worship of the only true God was ac- 
cordingly made the fundamental law of the 
Mosaic institutions; and He who had revealed 
himself to their ancestors as the Most High, 
and given them promises respecting their far 
distant descendants, and who now revealed 
himself as Jehovah, that is, as the immutably 
faithful performer of his promises—He, whose 
are the heavens and the earth—who can 
neither be seen, nor represented by any image, 
condescended to allow himself, through the 
intervention of Moses, to be elected their king, 
by a voluntary choice. The land of Canaan 
was considered as the royal possession, of 
which the Hebrews were to be the hereditary 
occupants. Their king delivered to them a 
summary of his law, written upon two tables of 
stone, which was to be preserved as the Magna 
Charta of the state, and as a perpetual memo- 
rial of the compact, to the observance of 
which they had bound themselves by a solemn 
oath. He, finally, promised his subjects such 
a government, and such a peculiar direction 
of their affairs, that blessing and national pros- 
perity should follow the observance of the law; 
but cursing and national calamity the trans- 
gression thereof, until they should again return 
to their duty. 


The history of the Hebrews is, therefore, 
the history of a theocracy, which was esta- 
blished with circumstances of the most awful 
grandeur, and was sustained for a long series 
of years by supernatural exhibitions of divine 
power, whenever the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence was insufficient for the preservation of 
religion. It was in the wisdom of God, that 
such a means of preserving a knowledge of him- 
self was introduced in the earlier ages of the 
and he was pleased to employ the 
agency of the Hebrew nation, until, “in the 
fulness of time,” he founded his more perfect 
kingdom among both Jews and Gentiles, by 


them ample room. In early times, they drove | lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount,|the revelation of himself, as the Saviour of 


their herds through Arabia to Canaan, and|and the voice of the trum 
built cities in that country. 


into the land of the Moabites 
to their power. 


pasturage which they had acquired, they pos-| quaked greatly.” 


: pet exceedingly loud, | mankind. 
Some penetrated | so that all the people that was in the camp / ed, during the first generation after the ascen- 
,» and subjected it| trembled; and Mount Sinai was altogether on | 


They were at length ex-}a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it| 
cluded from Canaan by its Increasing native|in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the| Malachi iii. 1—5. iv. 1—5. 
population, though, in addition to the rights of|smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount| Matth. xxiv. 





When this kingdom was establish- 
sion of Jesus, the theocracy of the Jews, whe 
remained in unbelief, was left to its decline. 


Dan. ix. 24. 27. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE FRIEND, 
EGYPTIAN RUINS. 


(Continued from page 178.) 


We now proceed to a description of the 
catacombs or dwellings of the dead. It has 
been already mentioned, that the original ha- 
bitations of the Egyptians were vast excava- 
tions im the rocky bills which enclose the val- 
ley of the Nile; and that, in the course of time, 
these ceased to be tenanted-by the living, and 
were converted into splendid mausoleums 
for mortal remains. It would seem singular 
that caverns should have furnished human 
abodes to the extent to which they were un- 
doubtedly employed, or that dead bodies could 
have been preserved for thousands of years in 
subterraneous locations, were it not froin a 
knowledge of the fact, that, so fur from these 
caves being cold and damp, as is usually the 
case with such excavations, they were, owing 
to the peculiarity of the Egyptian climate, ex- 
ceedingly dry, and possessed of a mean tempe- 
rature of 78 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. 

In order to form a correct idea of these 
cemeteries of ‘Thebes, we must imagine a 
mountain six miles long, and three or four 
hundred feet high, “ pierced from place to 
place with rectangular openings at all heights,”’ 
and then ‘* that low.galleries, and of even less 
width than height, setting out from these open- 
ings, penetrate the body of the rock, some- 
times horizontally, sometimes inclining, and 
even sometimes in a serpentine <irection; that 
these galleries are interrupted here and there 
by halls and by pits; and that many of them 
are divided into numerous ramifications, which 
sometimes return to the point whence they 
departed, and render the way difficult to re- 
cognize.”’ ‘If communications were esta- 
blished between all these galleries, they would 
form the most inextricable labyrinth.”” “ To 
reach the hypogées (caves) narrow paths must 
be followed, cut in the face of the mountain. 
These paths have but a small declivity, but are 
still dangerous, in consequence of the steep- 
ness of the mountain.” 


* At one moment lofty gates are met with, at 
others low doors, some square, some crowned by ar- 
eades; some entirely open and accessible, others 
having only a narrow passage; and others again fill- 
ed up to the top by heaps of sand. 
the principal catacombs are preceded by vestibules 


open to the day, whose sides are smoothed and po-| 


lished, but which are rarely adorned with paintings ; 
the entrances of others open immediately from the 
face of the mountain. A last distinction which re- 
mains to be stated, is, that the simplest tombs occupy 
the top, the most magnificent the base of the moun- 
tain.” —Description de Egypte, Vol. iii. p. 8, 9. 


Our reviewer says, 
“Among the catacombs whose 


lage. 


nor in their cases, but are 


heaps upon the ground, so that occasionally the pass- 
Although the foot at 
times penetrates the bandages, and is retained among 
bones and folded linen, yet no disagreeable smell ac- | 
companies this mass of mortal remains; every thing | 
yields to the overcoming odour of the bitumen. Nor | §*¢ aie ates 
is the feeling of disgust that might be supposed to| the adjacent surface. The joints are so close as 


age is choked up with them. 


The portals of 


entrances are 
known, none have escaped the most complete pil- 
The mummies are neither left in their places | * : b 
thrown in disordered | Mterrupted by the accidental contents of the rock, 


ced frequently by the dread that cannot but arise, 
lest the lights should inflame the combustible mat- 
ters, or being extinguished, should leave you in total 
and inextricable darkness.” 


One of the French commission was near 
perishing in a catacomb, owing to the extin- 
guishment of his candles; but he remarks, 





“That the dread of fire occurs most frequently to 
the imagination, because the walls are often seen to 
be blackened by the smoke of previous conflagra- 
tions, and the Arabs may be seen piling in heaps the 
mummies they have broken, and lighting fires of 
them, which burn long and brilliantly.” 


Besides mummies, the floors of the tombs 
are strewed with amulets, small statues, and 
fragments of large ones, of beautiful workman- 
ship, and composed of granite, alabaster, por- 
celain, and various other substances. 

The following, according to the French au- 
thor, is the form of the more magnificent cata- 
combs. 


“ They are preceded by an open vestibule, in 
which is a descent of several steps; thence the pass- 
age is through a long entrance, sloped at the top 


like an arch; this conducts to several halls, twelve | 


or fifteen feet in height, arranged on each side of the 
same axis, and supported by pillars (left in the ex- 
cavation) square or polygonal. At one end of this 
suite of halls is a chamber of less dimensions, con- 
taining an elevation of four steps. At the end, is 
the representation of a person seated, sometimes ac- 
companied by two female figures. To the right and 
left of these halls, are passages to which the entran- 
ces are by lateral doors, and in these are sunk the 
pits that contain the mummies. These pits are 
squares of from five to nine feet, and from twenty- 
four to fifty feet in depth.” 


“Tt frequently happens, that fresh passages branch 
off from the last of the halls, leading to other gal- 
leries and other pits, and bending twice at right 
angles, return to the original entrance, or seek a 
new opening on the face of the rock,” 


There are other catacombs of less magnifi- 
cence and perfection of structure, with small 
chambers and narrow confined passages. 

Our reviewer says, 


“ The walls of the sepulchral vaults are destitute 
of architectural ornaments, or any projecting parts, 
such as form the members of walls erected on the 
surface of the earth. Pictorial representations alone 
embellish them from the floor to the roof; but the 
latter is adorned with a degree of richness which is 
not to be found either in palaces or temples. Pat- 
terns of every possible variety of form and colour 
are to be found on these ceilings. The walls are in- 
terrupted occasionally by large figures, left project- 
ing in high relief, and sometimes pannels are cut 
deeper than the general surface, in which small fi- 
gures are left executed in the same manner. With the 
exception of these reliefs, the embellishments of the 
walls consists in fresco paintings, in which the figures 
are distributed in parallel and horizontal bands, or 
in very low reliefs, either projecting, or separated by 
lowering the wall around them, and which are some- 
times colourless. These figures are usually on a 
small scale, and their execution has frequently been 





| the petrifactions and nodules of silex (flint) of which 
| we have spoken. In such cases the artist has care- 
fully removed the obstacle with the surrounding 
rock, forming an excavation of the figure of a rect- 
angle, which is then filled up by a slab of the same 
stone, sealed with cement, and dressed to the level 


attend such a passage through heaps of dead bodies, | scarcely to be perceptible, and the work is, in conse- 


predominant. 


The curiosity which could alone lead | 1%€"Ce, continued without interruption,” 
to the research, is powerful, but it is counterbalan-| 


A 
eterna Lt CLL 


“In relation to the subjects represented in these 


pictures, they were almost always those of domestic 
life, and give a lively idea of the customs of the an- 
cient inhabitants, which often have a marked analo- 
gy with those of their more ignorant successors. 
Thus, the methods of carrying burthens, two of 
which are peculiar, are still found in use upon the 
spot. It is far otherwise with the subjects that have 
reference to the liberal arts; in these, a degree of 
proficiency is remarked, which causes our surprise. 
Musical instruments are seen as perfect in principle, 
and decorated with as much taste, as at the present 
day; and the Parisian maker of harps has been un- 
der obligations, in the last respect, to his Theban 
predecessor. The dance, the chase, the fishery, and 
gymnastic exercises, furnish, in their turn, objects of 
decoration; numerous mechanic arts, particularly 
the making of chariots and of pottery, and the weigh- 
ing of merchandize by balances, little different from 
what we use at present, were copied and engraved 
for the French work. Of one such scene, we shall 
extract the following description.” : 


“Under the lateral galleries of a vast catacomb, 
[have seen a picture of a repast served up to the 
master and mistress of the house, and several guests, 
by a multitude of servants; some carry legs of mut- 
ton and fillets of veal; others ducks; some vege- 
tables; and others again fruits, and many other spe- 
cies of provisions. ‘To the abundance which reigns 
in the feast, is added the pleasure of music, which 
is performed on various species of instruments, both 
wind and stringed. All the figures of this scene 
are models of finish and delicacy, and the hiero- 
glyphics themselves have a perfection I have no 
where else found, even in the most perfect of the 
great monuments; this is, in part, owing to the fine- 
ness of the grain of the stone in this place. As to 
the vases in which the meat is served, they are of 
exquisite taste. The purity of the outlines of so 
great a number of objects is astonishing. The whole 
is painted upon a coat of stucco.” —Description de 
? Egypte, Vol. iii. p. 52. 

“One can hardly believe that such a gay and 
smiling scene should be a decoration of a tomb; yet 
it is so.” 


“It may be here, however, remarked, that the 
Egyptians made themselves strangely familiar with 
death, living in the midst of the mummiesf their 
ancestors, which they preserved in their houses, and 
causing them to be brought to their feasts.” 


In the valley of Beban-el Molouk there are 
thirteen excavations purposely made for regal 
tombs. Eleven have been open since the time 
of the ancient geographer, Strabo, by whom 
they were visited. The remaining two were 
explored—one by the French commissioners, 
and the other by the enterprising Belzoni. 

These cemeteries are less complicated than 
many of the private tombs, and are construct- 
ed upon a uniform plan, with long galleries 
and halls of various sizes; one of which latter 
is always distinguished from the rest by its su- 
perior structure and decoration, and was the 
apartment in which the body of the royal 
founder lay. These constructions vary in size 
and magnificence; some are fifty, others three 
hundred and seventy feet in extent. Some 
are loaded with ornaments, whilst others are 
almost entirely bare. 


“ The most magnificent of all these tombs is that 
distinguished by the name of the catacomb of harps, 
and which, by the use of the alphabet of Champol- 
lion, has been shown to be the tomb of Ramses Meia- 
moun, the grandfather of the celebrated Sesostris, 
and the father of the monarch under whose reign the 
Exodus took place. The great hall of this tomb is 
remarkable for its size, and the beauty of its roof, 
which is cut into the form of flat vaults, and is sup- 
ported by eight pillars. The sarcophagus (the cof- 
fin) stands at the entrance. It is a vast oblong ves- 


| sel of rose syenetic granite, adorned both within and 
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———— 


without with hieroglyphics and paintings. Its di-| tents of my volumes of manuscriptsare worthy 

mensions are such as to conceal aa ita an of an insertion in “ The Friend,’ it will af- 
‘ ; v > cove 1 isappeare . . . 

when standing erect. The cover had disappe; but |ford me pleasure to furnish occasionally some 

and was not seen by the French commission; but} 5 


Champollion states, that it is the one since found by striking sentiments collected from the best 
Belzoni, and placed in the museum of the university | standard authors. A good sentiment elegantly 
of Cambridge ; it is ten feet in length, of the same expressed, and supported by the name of a 


material with the sarcophagus, and bears upon it,| sreat and good man, may do more good than 
sculptured in high relief, the image of Rameses A 


Meiamoun, surrounded by his titles and royal le-|* volume of dry essays, because it will be| 


gend. The sarcophagus is so large that it could |More read, and possibly longer remembered. 
never have passed the gate of the valley, and must The reader of these extracts must bear in 
therefore have either been raised over the ridge, or| mind that a maxim is sometimes like the seed 
brought through a sabterraneous passage now UN-1 oP 4 Hlant, which the soil it is thrown into 


known. . . : aieat a 
“ The view presented by this great sepulchral hall | ust expand into leaves, and flowers, and 
fruit; so that great part of it must be writ- 


is terrific. A frieze extends around it, covered with 
the representation of men actually beheaded, or suf-|¢en, as it were, by the reader. One of the 
most striking distinctions to me between mo- 


fering that punishment; above them stand the exe- 

-utioners wavi sir swords, and the blood flows ao 

cationets waving their swords, an “idern books and old ones, is the great diffi- 
culty [ have found in filling my blank leaves 


in all directions. As a contrast to this scene of car- 
nage, one of the lateral chambers that opens from ’ : . 

> usefully from the former, while the latter are 
a never failing source. 





























the first gallery, contains a picture of great interest 
and beauty, and which has given its name to the 
tomb, from its comprising the figures of two play- 
ers on the harp. Thiese were first noticed by Bruce, 
and a delineation of them published in his travels. 
The whole scene appears to represent an act of pub- 
lic worship, and the musicians chant the praises of 
the divinity. The attitudes of the harpers are easy, 
and their hands appear to run over the strings ex- 
actly as those of the players of the present day.” 


J. J. 


we ought to square our lines. When they 
are contracted into sentences, they strike the 
affections ; whereas admonition is only blowing 
the coal. 


Seneca. 
These musical instruments are represented 


in a perfection of form, finish, and decoration, 
equal to the finest specimens of modern art. 

The motives which influenced the Egyptians 
in decorating, with such immense labour and 
art, the subterraneous habitations of the dead, 
are, to us, almost inconceivable. That they 
should have erected gorgeous temples and pa- 
laces, or that their despotic monarchs should 
have constructed splendid mausoleums to con- 
tain their ashes, upon the surface of the ground, 
in the constant view of their admiring sub- 
jects, or of curious strangers, seems coincident 
with the practices which have obtained in 
all powerful and rich monarchies. But the 
history of the world does not furnish another 
instance where miles of solid rock have been 
excavated, and the walls of dark subterraneous 
galleries and chambers decorated with the 
most elaborate and tedious sculpture, with the 
finest painting, and the richest statuary, solely 
to form the receptacles of mortal remains. 
The Egyptians were truly a unique and won- 
derful people, and in nothing is this more 
evinced than in the whole of their practices 
with regard to the rites of sepulture and the 
disposal of their dead. 

(To be continued.) 


—>—_. 


sure which naturally atfects the human mind 
with the most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the sense that we act in the eye 
of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, that 
will crown our virtuous endeavours here with 
a happiness hereafter, large as our desires and 
lasting as our immortal souls. This is a per- 
petual spring of gladness in the mind; this les- 
sens our calamities, and doubles our joys. 
Without this, the highest state of life is insipid, 
and with it the lowest is a paradise. 
Guardian, No. 49. 


Talking.—’ Tis a sign of great vanity rather 
than good sense, to be fond of talking much ; 
the more ingenious hear and give fools leave 
to prattle. People of little brains have natu- 
rally a great deal of tongue. 

Reflections upon Ridicule. 


than those of the body, are to be cured by the 
patient’s approbation of the medicine, except 
he will resolve to take it. 

Steele's Christian Hero. 
From purity of thought all pleasure springs ; 
And from an humble spirit al! our peace. 

Young’s Night Thoughis. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


MY COMMON PLACE BOOK, NO. 1. 


Pope has well remarked, that “ nothing is 
more certain, than that much of the force as 
well as grace of arguments, or instructions, 
depends on their conciseness.” It was the 
fashion of the last age of readers, to make ex- 
tracts from the works of merit which they pe- 
rused, for reference, instruction, or amuse- 
ment; and the plan has degenerated with our 
modern common place readers, into simply 
cutting from newspapers whatever strikes 
their fancy, or-suits the size of their book. The 
first named method, it will be acknowledged, 
is much the most profitable; and if the con- 


Empty.—F our things are grievously empty ; 
a head without brains, a wit without judgment, 
a heart without honesty, and a purse without 
money. 


Bishop Earle. 
Poets. 


Though poets may of inspiration boast, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is lost. 
He that proportion’d wonders can disclose, 

At once his fancy and his judgment shows ; 
Chaste moral writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no wit can recompense. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That sacred stream should never water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thistles grow, 
Which envy or perverted nature sow. 


Waller. 


aT 
Precepts.—Precepts are the rules by which} 


The highest grade of pleasure.—The plea-| 


187 
| <A polite fool.—tn badinage a polite fool 
shines; but in gravity he is awkward as an 
| elephant disporting 


y. 
S$ 





Zimmerman. 
| 
| 


| Modesty.—A modest person seldom fails to 


} gain the good will of those he converses with, 
| because nobody envies a man who does not 
| appear to be pleased with himself. 


Steele. 


Indolence is a kind of centripetal force. 


/renslones 


I can call my own experience to witness, 
that even inthe external actions, occurrences 
and incidents of my whole life, | was never 
disappointed of the best guidance and di- 
rection, when in humility and sense of m# 
own deficiency, and diffidence of my own abi- 
| lity to direct myself, or to grapple with the 
difficulties of my life, | have with humility and 
sincerity implored the secret direction and 
guidance of the divine wisdom and providence. 
Contemplations moral and divine, by Sir Matthew Hale. 


Virtue. 
Virtue outbuilds the pyramids, 
Her monument shall jast, when Egypt’s fall. 
Youn . 





Consider with yourself seriously, what f- 
| gure is most fit for you to make in the world ; 
and then fix upon a method and rule in order 
|hereunto, which be sure to observe nicely, 
| both at home alone, and abgoad in company. 


| Stanhope’s Epictetus. 


| Would you spend your time with ease? re- 
|gulate your desires by limiting them to things 
| that are within your power. 

Cronsasz’ Art of Thinking. 


} 

| The certain consequence of knowing a 
|man’s self truly, is a mean opinion of himself, 
land not being exalted with the commendations 
of other people. 


Thomas A. Kempis. 
| Heis the wise man who, though not skilled 
}in science, knows how to govern his passions 
jand affections. Our passions are our infirmi- 


ties. He that can make a sacrifice of his 


Habits.—Ii habits of the mind, no more} wit) js lord of bimself. 


Rules of Life. 
—— aa 


A tribute of respect to the memory of Micajan CoLuins, 
a worthy minister of the Society of Friends at Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


Could the afflicted muse but prune her wing, 
And the swoll’n breast compose itself to sing ; 
Ceuld what we in an humble saint admire, 
The bosom warm with chaste poetic fire ; 
Then Christian love should :raise her votive lay, 
And to departed worth a tribute pay; 
The strains, though feeble, should sincerely flow, 
And a just meed on truth and grace bestow ; 
For these in COLLINS shone sincerely forth, 
| And form’d a character of real worth. 
| I knew him, when, in giddy rounds of mirth, 
| He sought for happiness in things of earth; 
| When the light mind with buoyant feelings soar’d, 
| And for delight forbidden things explor’d— 
' Quench’d were the sacred sparks of holy truth, 
| Impress’d upon him in his early youth, 
| When the young airy mind with heighten’d glee, 
| Was from restraint hard struggling to be free ; 
| Bewitching pleasures then allur’d his mind— 
| In them content he vainly thought to find, 
| But found it not—till he who came to call 
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The wanderer back from sin, and guilt, and thrall, 
Spake to his soul: the quickening power he felt, 
Which caused his hard, obdurate heart to melt. 
Pungent and deep was keen conviction’s dart! / : 
Then godly sorrow pain’d the broken heart ! lonly because we had full reliance upon the 
But the good Shepherd, by his tender care, |source whence our information was derived, 
Sooth’d all his fears, and sav’d him from despair ; | but that the malignity and scurrility which were 
And gently led him, by alluring grace, japparent in the letter, were, of themselves, 
In the sweet paths of righteousness and peace : lenough to destroy its credibility. Neverthe- 
A sacred calm ensued within his breast, | 5 - te ; 
And now the wanderer found a place of rest. less, on receiving and duly considering the 
New objects of pursuit inspir'd his mind, communication from our friends of Farming- 
And purifying love his soul refin’d ; jton, we thought it right to comply with their 
The friends of truth he now delights to meet, lrequest, by placing the whole together upon 
our pages. ‘lhe affair, to be sure, is ofa na- 


And sits, like Mary, at the Master’s feet. 
A tender sympathy, by grace inspir’d, ; a 
oe teath Lin 2 ture not likely to be deemed of sufficient 
7 


| ness of one of our statements, being pointed 





And love of truth his placid bosom fir’d ; 
Yet from his heart oft rose the conscious sigh, igeneral interest to occupy so much space ; but 
And grateful tears would glisten in his eye; |our friends who make the request seem to urge 
Phe inward travail, which he deeply felt, ‘it, and very likely there are local considera- 
©’erwhelm’d his mind, and caused his heart to melt;| .’ hich aa E +s emmadiens 
Till by the power of sweet constraining love, fons which render it expedient, 
With respect to the Friends whose signa- 


He call’d his friends the same delight to prove, 
And the first language of his labouring breast, tures are affixed to the statement, although 
|known to some here as persons in whose de- 


In words of inspiration were express’d. 
|clarations full confidence may be placed ; yet 


*“ The lofty looks of man shall be brought low ; 
And haughty ones shall to Jehovah bow; ; ‘ ; 
aa , being strangers to most of our readers, it will 


And GOD alone shall be exalted high, 

In truth, and grace, and power, and majesty.”* 

This his first testimony ; simply given— 

Received by friends a message sent from heaven. 

He in his future trials stood approv’d 

By his great Master—and by men belov’d. 

In temper, open, amiable, and mild; 

In manners simple—lovely as a child. 

He to the youth a pleasing pattern gave, 

Of access easy, pious, cheerful, grave ; 

All classes felt an interest in the man, 

For innocence through all his actions ran. 

Long, as an able miffister, he stood, « 

And spent a useful life in doing good. 

At home, abroad, the humble Christian shone, | 
| 
! 


by a name so generally known, and so deserv- 
edly respected as Caleb McComber. 

If confirmation be wanting as to the charac- 
ter of our journal for fidelity in its statements, 
(we mean among our friends—not these who 
wilfully shut their ears and eyes against con- 
viction) it is plainly deducible from a compa- 
rison of this latter with our former narrative ; 
for though the attested one goes more into 
detail, and makes out a case of more flagrant 
outrage on the part of the separatists ; yet in 
respect to all which is common to both, we 
can perceive no discrepance, and certainly 
|(E. I’. Marshall's “ attentive’? reading not- 
|withstanding) nothing to justify the epithet 
\** exaggerated.’’ What confidence is to be 
{placed in men who will impugn and contradict 
\the testimony of eye witnesses, when they them- 
|selves were not on the spot at the time an oc- 
icurrence took place of which they speak ? 

* Isaiah, 2d ch. 11th v. | The “ boundless impudence”’ complained of, 
‘turns out to be nothing more than a steady, 

: lcool, and firm determination to maintain sound 
: THE FRIEND. | principles and good order against Innovation 
a death Sil lin doctrine and wild misrule ; and the terms 

THIRD MONTH, 28, 1829. ‘** headlong but headstrong,” applied to Asa 
meee ___________ |} Sith, result simply in this—that he pos- 
sessed a head sufficiently clear and collected 

It is but a repetition of what we have before |not to be readily baffled in an honest purpose, 
stated, to say, that to follow through all its | or turned aside, by threats and difficulties, from 
sinuosities the vile spirit of defamation and |a faithful discharge of duty. ‘The use which 
falsehood, with which we have been aspersed, |he made of the citation from the Acts, to be 
would not only ill agree with the value which |sure, was strong ; but it was not unmerited, 
we set upon our time—not only be a nauseous |and he had high example to bear him out in it, 
and unprofitable process—but what we have | 
hitherto strenuously avoided, and are resolved} On taking up, some weeks ago, Gould’s 
still to declare against. It would forthe most{account of the trial at Steubenville, we felt 
part be useless, because, in the first place, such | willing to admit his protestations of fidelity 
are the transformations, and such the flexibility |and impartiality, according to their plain lite- 
of this slanderous propensity, that if it be|ral signification. We were the more disposed 
traced, and routed from one of its lurking |to de so, from the consideration that a regard 
places, it directly starts ep in a new and per-/|to his interest and his reputation as a correct 
haps more distorted shape ; and, secondly, that | stenographer, would incline him to fair dealing, 
if left alone, it very often recoils upon itself,/in a case of so much importance. We had 
and defeats the object it had in view, by the|not, however, proceeded far, before our con- 
obliquity and dishonesty of the means employ- |fidence in those protestations began to waver ; 
ed to attain it. In agreement with these views|intimations of not hearing distinctly, &c. 
it was, that some months ago, the letter signed |seemed to imply there might be somewhat 





While all the praise he gave to GOD alone. 

The Saviour’s merits formed his only plea, 

While low in prayer he bow’d the suppliant knee. 
Greatly his Master blest the dying scene, 

And made him pass the dreary vale serene ; 

While listening multitudes stood weeping round, 

To hear the last and solemn pleasing sound 

Flow from the dying lips of their dear friend, 

As life was drawing to a peaceful end; 

Then calmly leaning on his Saviour’s breast, 

He sweetly sank to everlasting rest. 




















be a satisfaction that their veracity is avouched| ments that might be made. 





— ————_E_ ———— 
\** Elihu F. Marshall,’’ implicating the correct-| which he deemed most convenient to suppress. 
By what follows, from one better informed on 
out to us, we determined to disregard it; not the subject than ourselves, it appears that our 
suspicions were not groundless. 
from the last number of Bates’s Miscellaneous 
Repository :— 


We copy 


Gould's Report of the Trial of D. Hilles and I. James 


at Steubenville. 
“This work has at length reached us, but I have 


not yet had time to make a thorough and critical 
examination of the whole of it. But, so far as I have 
examined it, I do not hesitate to pronounce it an 
UNFAIR statement. It is unfair both in the testi- 


mony and in the pleadings, Witnesses are made to 


say what they do not say; and very important por- 


tions of testimony that were given by the witnesses 
on both sides, are suppressed ; and the arguments for 
the prosecution are garbled and abused. 

“ It is to be extremely regretted, that a report of 
so important a legal investigation is not, as it is re- 
presented to be, “ A full and faithful Report of the 
Proceedings in the Case.” The hope was entertain- 
ed by many Friends, that the stenographer would 
publish a faithful report. We, however, took the 
precaution to be prepared to correct any misstate- 
We have the notes 
taken by eight individuals, by which it is in our 
power to hold an effectual check over the garbled 
report of M. T, C. Gould. 

“I shall, for a few days, suspend a decision as to 
the course I shal] pursue in regard to the subject; 
whether merely to review the publication now before 
us, or to publish the proceedings entire. In the lat- 
ter case, it would require a work considerably larger 
than Gould’s. 

“ In the next number I shall advert further to the 
subject.” 





The sententious mode of teaching wisdom 
has always been in esteem, and is very effect- 
ive ; a well timed apophthegm will sometimes 
do moré good than a treatise. We shall be 
pleased to have further drafts from “ My 
common place book.”’ 





The lines on the late Micajah Collins were 
forwarded by one of our friends to the east- 
ward for insertion, and will probably gratify 
the numerous friends of that estimable man. 
They are stated to be the production of a mi- 
nister of another religious persuasion, inti- 
mately acquainted with the deceased. 





Literary Notices. 

Thomas Kite has in press, and expects to 
publish next week, “ The Difficulties of Infi- 
delity,”” by George Stanley Faber. 

He has also in press, and proposes to have 
it out by the time of the approaching yearly 
meeting, “ A Journal of the Life and Reli- 
gious Labours of Richard Jordan, a Minister 
of the Gospel in the Society of Friends, late 
of Newton, in Gloucester County, N. Jersey.”’ 


nner ieee t 


Married,—On the 18th inst., at Friends’ meeting, 
London Grove, Chester County, Pa., Morris Core, 
of Bradford, to Ann, daughter of Samvet Swayne, 
of West Marlborough. 
tT 

Slandering is like opening a door, by which 
the faults of the slanderer himself are more 
exposed than they otherwise would be ; while 
the errors or indiscretions of those who show 
no disposition to undervalue or backbite others, 
are easily passed by and forgotten. 
Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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LL A en nem mcm ae 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
ANN CAMM. 


Amongst the early converts to the doctrines 
of the gospel of Christ, as preached by George 
Fox, Ann Camm is distinguished for her ex- 
cellent endowments and virtues, and for her 
services in the cause of the Redeemer. De- 
scended of pious parents, who gave her a good 
education, she inclined to associate with “reli- 
gious persons ; and accordingly united herself 
to the Puritans, who were the strictest profess- 
ors of the time. After an absence of several 
years spent in London and York, for the pur- 
pose of further improvement, she returned to 
Kendal, her native place ; and still preferring 
the society of those who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ, she joined a company of seeking peo- 
ple, who met together for devotional purposes, 
either sitting in silence, or conferring upon re- 
ligious topics, and often in fervent prayer. Her 
first marriage was with John Audland ; they 
were both convinced of the truth, in the year 
1652 ; and through the baptizing, sanctifying 
power of divine grace, were qualified for the 
work of the ministry, to which they were call- 
ed in the following year. In her first journey 
she was imprisoned at Aukland, for preaching 
to the people ona market day; but neither 
locks nor bolts deterred those indefatigable 
messengers of the gospel from prosecuting their 
missions, if any avenue was open to the public 
streets; and she accordingly continued her 
addresses to the people through the bars of the 
window, by which many were affected, and 


deeply impressed with the truth and force of| 


her doctrines. She was discharged that even- 
ing. Her next imprisonment was at Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, where she was committed on 
the charge of blasphemy: but two persons 
voluntarily gave bond for her appearance at 
the approaching assize, which afforded the 
opportunity of holding meetings in the town, 
where her sureties and many others were turn- 
ed to the Lord Jesus Christ, by her effectual, 
powerful ministry ; so that many were added 
to the church, and a large meeting of Friends 
gathered in that place. This enraged her 
adversaries, who threatened that she should 
be burnt at the close of the court; which in- 
duced her husband and several other Friends 
to attend, in order to strengthen her and assist 
in defending the cause in which she was en- 
gaged. ‘The prosecutors failed to substantiate 
the envious charge ; and although she ought 
to have been liberated, as the judge acknow- 
ledged, he committed her to prison, on her 
refusal to give bond for her good behaviour, 
notwithstanding one of the justices and several! 
other officers of the court remonstrated against 
the proceedings as arbitrary and unjust. The 
cruel design of those wicked men was however 
frustrated, and the Lord’s protecting power 
was magnified ; in which she was contented to 
endure the horrors of an extremely loathsome 
prison, for the sake of her Christian testimony. 
Supported and consoled by the cheering pre- 
sence of the great high priest of her profession, 
who, George Fox often said, could sanctify the 
walls of their filthy prison houses, she patiently 
sustained her confinement for nearly eight 
months, when she was discharged by order o 


| 


















the mayor. She immediately demanded of| crown of glory through my dear Lord and 


him and procured the liberty of a female friend, Is 
who, in compliance with Christian duty and 
sympathy, came to visit her, and was unjustly 
confined. She now pursued her religious la- 
bours in various parts of the nation, sometimes 
in company with her husband, until his death, 
which occurred in 1663. 

She married Thomas Camm, in 1666, to 
whom she was united nearly forty years; and 
cheerfully participated in the sufferings which 
his devotion to the cause of Christ brought 
upon him. He was imprisoned three years 
at Kendal, without permission to see his family 
during that period ; again at Appleby, — 
six years, though not so closely shut up ; 
which, like a true help meet, she exerted has 
self to preserve their temporal affairs in repu- 
tation, and encouraged him to stand firm for 
the testimony of Jesus. When at liberty, they 
travelled together into different parts of Eng- 
land, in the minis stry of the gospel, particu- 
larly to London and Bristol, where they were 
instrumental in winning souls to C hrist, and 
imparting refreshment to weary and disconso-| 
late pilgrims. She manifested a becoming dif- 
fidence in her public appearances, which were | 
fervent and weighty, and in demonstration of | 
the spirit and of power. ‘To those who wer re| 
hasty and forward, she was led to communi-| 
cate seasonable aud instructive counsel ; and| 
adorned her ministry with true Christian meek-| 
ness and humility, serving as a nursing mo- 
ther the weakest and most retiring of the flock, 
and was a helper of them whocame forth in a 
testimony for God, though with a stammering| 
tongue. In her private devotions, she was an 
example no less worthy of imitation, daily ap- 
propriating a portion of time to the perusal of} 
the Holy Scriptures, and in retirement for the| 
purposes of meditation and reverent waiting| 
and prayer before the Lord. Her last public 
appearance in the ministry was at Kendal meet- 
ing, in the ninth month, 1705 ; wherein, not-| 
withstanding the infirmities of old age, her 
ardour in the Master’s cause seemed unabated. 
With heavenly energy, she exhorted Friends to} 
faithfulness and diligence in serving the Lord! 
in their generation, that they might reap the 
glorious reward which aw aited those who 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves, 
that they might finish their course with = 

| 
| 





and the ministry which they had received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God. 

On the succeeding day she was taken sick, 
and lay about four weeks ; and during ber 
illness evinced the substantia] advant: iges which} 
result from a life dedicated to the duties of true} 
religion; being enabled, through the love and| 
peace of God which flowed into her soul, to! 
bear witness to his faithfulness, in not forsak- 
ing his children in the hour of extremity. To| 
her numerous visiters, she often imparted ex- 
cellent counsel ; and in the prospect of speedy | 
dissolution, acknowledged in prayer the merits! 
and mediation and divinity of her crue ified | 
Lord. On_the 16th, after entreating her hus-| 
band to acquiesce in the Lord’s will, if he| 
should now separate them, she said: ‘I bless | 
the Lord, I am prepared for my change ; I am) 
full of assurance of eternal salvation, and a 


| true self de nial. 


;you every one ; 


Saviour Jesus Christ, whom God the Father 
has sent to bless me, with many more, by turn- 
ing us from the evil of our ways into the just 
man’s path, which shines more and more unto 
the perfect day ; and if God now please to 
finish my course, and take me out of this earthly 
tabernacle, | am well content. I am clear, 
and have discharged myself in the sight of God 
to all Friends; except something of late has 
beep upon my mind, to send Friends in the 
south a farewell epistle.”” But she said the 
substance thereof was the remembrance of 
dear love to them, with tender advice to the 
professors of truth, to walk in and keep to the 
n| simplicity thereof, out of heights and exalted- 
ness, under the power of the cross of Christ ; 
by which they will be more and more cruci- 
fied to the world, and baptized into Christ, 
and put Him on, the new and heavenly man, 
in whom they will become new creatures, and 
enabled to serve God in spirit, and keep to the 
unity thereof, in the bond of peace and lovey 
which the god of the world is still labouring 
to break and dissolve. I have seen him at 
work, to make a breach and separation among st 
Friends ; and if he pre vail, it will be under 
specious appearances of a more evangelical ap- 
| pearance than at any time before ; and will be 
a bait taking to all that live above the cross and 
And I would all were warned 
to stand their ground in the power of God, 
which only can bruise Satan, and preserve out 
of his subtile baits and snares.” 

When she was very weak, some inquired if 
she knew them : “ Yes,” said she, “ | know 
I have my understanding as 


clear as ever ; for how should it be otherwise, 


| since my peace is made with God, through the 


Lord Jesus Christ? Oh! let my soul praise the 
Lord for his peace and plenteous redemption.” 

Her@on-in-law being a physician had adminis- 
tered something which produced a temporary 
relief ; but soon getting worse, her husband 
proposed sending for him and her daughter. 
She objected, saying : “ Be not careful in the 
matter ; the Lord my God is near me, and I 
have thy company ; and it is enough, and all 
will be well ; if this lump of clay, in which I 
dwell, be dissolved, I have a full assurance of 
a house and dwelling God is the maker of, that 
will never wax old, nor be dissolved: oh! my 
soul, bless thou the Lord, and be glad in his 
salvation for evermore.”’ To some who called 
to see her, she observed: *“ Oh! the cross is 
the only way tothe crown immortal ; shun it 


| not, therefore, lest you fall short of the crown ; 


and stand up nobly for your testimony to the 
truth in all things.” About two days before 
her death, she gave suitable counsel to her 
grand children and servants: to her husband, 
she remarked upon the freedom with which 
she had given him up to travel, and desired 
that after her death he might disencumber 
himself entirely of business, in order to pur- 
sue his religious duty ; and charging him with 
a message of love, added; “ Warn all, but 
especially the rich, to keep low, and not be 
high-minded ; for humility and holiness are the 
badge of our profession ; God Almighty keep 
us all low and humble ; ’tis a safe and blessed 


|state.” Having fainted, she revived again 
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and said, “I was glad, thinking I was going 
to my eternal rest without disturbance. Again, 
I have both a sight and earnest of eternal rest 
with God in the world to come ; and therefore 
I labour hard to be swallowed up in immortal « 
life, and to be made possessor of that rest that 
cannot be disturbed, where sorrow will cease 
and be no more for ever : my soul, this 1s 
thy glorious portion ; therefore bless thou the 
Lord, and wait patiently his good and appoint- 
ed season.”’ Desiring to be raised in bed, she 
remarked that her hands and feet grew very 
cold, but her heart was strong, and before it| 
yielded she must endure severer pain—which} 
soon increased, til] she said, “ It is hard to flesh! 
and blood, but must be endured a little time : | 
ease eternal at hand; | am glad I 
death so near me. Remember me to all my 
dear babes and grand children; | shall with 
these eyes behold them no more. God Al- 
mighty bless them all, and make them all his} 
children ; that I may enjoy them for ever in| 
the heavens above. Neither shall I my | 
sons and daughter. Ah! my prodigal son ;| 
what shall I do for -him? I have prayed and) 
longed for his return ; the time may come— 
God grant it may !—but I shall not see it in 
my time; he is my son, the son of a godly 
father, and therefore I cannot but love him. 
Tell him it is his immortal soul’s well being 
that I am concerned for ; not so much his out-| 

ward estate here: for that, though never so} 
miserable, will quickly end ; but the misery of 
the soul separated from God, wil never end. 
And, my dear, though our counsel has not! though unjust and unla ful possession, of by 
had the desired end, yet, I do entreat thee,| far the greater number of meeting houses. 
remain a father to him in repeated counsel.| all the houses in New 
Leave him not to run on in the way of misery ;} twelve of which Friend 
but labour and pray for his return. Oh! thou}ever; and of these, there are only four over 
hast been true to me, in bearing with me many | ‘which they have entire control; while, in 
a heavy burthen; and hast done abundance Pennsylvania, the Hicksites have appropriated 
for him every way for my sake. My love to} to their own exclusive use, about thirty of the 
his wife; I desire she may mind heavenly; meeting houses of Friends. Where is the 
things, and pray God bless their offspring, that|*‘‘ forbearance and love’? which, in the fourth 
they may walk in the steps of their grandfather, | month, 1827, they so ‘*earnestly desired” might 
who is gone to his eternal rest.”’ ) mi ark their “ conduct on all occasions ?” 

On the day of her death, several Friends} Elias Hicks himself, in his late journey 
stopped to see her, in theit way to the monthly | through New Jersey, regardless of the consci- 


come, come ; dear Lord Jesus, come quickly ; 
receive my soul to thee; I yield it up; help 
me now, in my bitter pangs.” Her husband 
joined in prayer that her passage might be 
easy. Her pain gradually subsided, and ina 
little time she fell asleep in Jesus. Her last 
words, breath was failing, were: “It is 
good to leave all to the Lord. Oh pray, pray, 
pray.’’ She died in her seventy-ninth year, 
and was honourably interred; many ancient 
Friends, out of thirteen adjacent meetings, 
attending on the occasion. s 


as 


ob! 


_—_ 
FOR THE FRIEND, 


We took occasion, several weeks ago, to 
notice the unchristian conduct of Abraham 
Lower and others of the Hicksite preachers, 
in imposing themselves upon meetings where 
Friends have possession of the houses, and form 
by far the larger number of those who regu- 
larly assemble in them for worship. We then 
expresse d the opinion that this was done with 
a view of driving Friends out of the few re- 
maining meeting houses which they still have 
in their control, in order that those self-styled 
charitable and liberal minded Hicksites may 
appropriate all the property of Friends in the 
}country to their own exclusive benefit. ‘This 
opinion has been confirmed by several occur- 
rences which have recently transpired. 

This conduct is the more ungenerous and 
unchristian in the Hicksites, inasmuch as they 
have already seized upon, and hold undis sturbed, 


1s 


see | 


see 


Jersey, there are but 
3 have any benefit what- 


L pect of parting with such a valued and honour-| into their meeting houses, 11 several instances, 
able mother in Israel; but she exhorted ee m| on the regular meeting days ; and not only in- 
Fy not to weep nor be concerned for her. ‘* All! dulged his prejudices by reflecting upon those 
is well; I have only death to encounter ; 
sting of it is entirely taken away ; the grave} sisted in promulgating his antichristian notions; 
has 1 no victory, and my soul is asce nding above| though he could not but know that they must 
all sorrow and pain.” She encouraged them! give } pain to every Sincere believer 


to go to meeting: “let me not hinder the} At the request of several respectable Friends 
Lord’s business; but let it be chief, and by|on that side of the Delaware, the following 


you all done faithfully ; that, at the end, you} statement is given :— 

may receive your reward, for mine is sure; I| On first day, the 4th of first month last, 
have not been negligent ; my day’s work is] Elias Hicks went to Haddonfield, notice hav- 
done.”’ “Soon after, the pain increased, whic h| ing been previously given by a person who was 
she bore with becoming patience, but sighed! disowned that be intended holding a meeting 
deeply, praying the Lord to help her through} there ; though a meeting is always held there 
the agonies of death. “O my God! Omy|at that time. As was to be expected, a large 
God! thou hast not forsaken me; blessed be| cone ourse of people attended ; many of whom 
thy name for ever. O my blesse d Lord and| came from distant parts, attracted by curiosity 
Saviour, that suffered for me and all mankind|to see and hear the «man of whom they had 
great pains in thy holy body upon the cross,| heard so much. They collected very irregu- 
remember me, thy poor handmaid, in this my|larly, continuing to crowd into the house for] 
great bodily affliction; my trust is in thee, lan hour and a half after the time appointed ; 

my hope is only in thee, my dear Lord Oh!) which, as well as the frequent changing of 






















of 


meeting ; they were much affected in the pros-|entious feelings of Friends, intruded himself 


the} who differed from him in sentiment, but per-| revelation in his own mind; 
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their seats and calling to each other to point 
out seats, created great unsettlement; so that 
it scarcely resembled a meeting for divine wer- 
ship. ‘The conduct of many throughout the 
whole meeting was extremely light and inde- 
corous, causing great interruption to those 
seriously disposed persons who were desirous 
of performing the solemn duty for which they 
professed to assemble. Friends were greatly 
tried with the confusion which prevailed ; and 
having endured it for more than an hour, one 
of the elders rose, and observed that he had 
been much exercised in seeing so much un- 
settlement and disorder ; that he had never be- 
fore witnessed such a scene, upon a like occa- 
sion; and exhorted the people to be more 
settled and composed. 

After a short time, Elias Hicks began to 
speak ; and went on in his usual strain of op- 
position to the doctrines of the Christian reh- 
gion, though artfully cloaked under the guise 
of greater spirituality and obedience to the 
divine light, &c. He denounced all creeds 
and creed makers; asserting that to make a 
creed was to limit the power of the Almighty, 
and to say to Him, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.’? Speaking of our blessed 
Lord, he said, “It was the inward light, that 
Jesus, our great pattern, was obedient to, 
which enabled him to do the will of his hea- 
venly Father; it was this he recommended 
his disciples to leok to, for it was this only that 
could save the soul; this no outward Saviour 
could do; nothing that was visible—nothing 
that they could see with their outward eyes, 
could save the soul.” “ Jesus was the great- 
est of all the prophets; a perfect Israelite ; 
one that was obedient to the will of his Father 
in all things; and that which exalted him 
above us was his greater faithfulness to the 
light within him ; in his outward manifestation 
he never made a Christian, for his disciples a] 
forsook him and fled.’ He also made a divi- 
sion and distinction between Christ the Sa- 
viour, which was in Jesus, and Jesus Christ. 
Speaking of the blood of Christ, he declared 
it was not material blood that was shed for the 
sins of mankind ; for this could do nothing for 
any of us ;—that we must come away from 
every thing outward—from al] books—from 
the Scriptures themselves—though he believed 
them to be true, so far as they answered to the 
he compared them 


!and all other external means, to pointers placed 


at the corners of the roads, to direct travellers; 
which, when passed, we were done with, and 
did not wish to carry them along with us. He 
also asserted that it was impossible for God 
to dwell bodily in Jesus Christ--for God was 
omnipresent, and could not be limited ; and 
asked where we would go to look for heaven 
but in our own hearts. 

After having finished this unprofitable and 
unchristian discourse, he expressed his great 
satisfaction with the solemnity that was over 
the meeting (a striking evidence of the delu- 
sion he was under—for there was nothing like 
solemnity to be felt or discovered) ; adding 
that thus it had been at every meeting he at- 
tended ; and congratulated himself on the great 


camber who came to his meetings, and were 
prepared to receive him. 


Indeed, his exagge- 
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rated idea of the multitude of his followers 
seems to be his principal support and conso- 
lation ; and we recollect an instance in which 
he attempted to draw an invidious comparison 
in this respect between Jesus Christ and him- 
self; contemptuously remarking that the former | 
had but @ very few followers—only about an| 
hundred and twenty—and he [E. H.} bad a| 
great many more than that. 

Towards the close of his speech at Haddon-| 
field, as if conscious that his intrusion and the 
blasphemous sentiments he had uttered merited 
rebuke, he endeavoured to deprecate it, by! 


clerk, and one of them took hold of him by the coat} 


— 


malignity. And where its evils will terminate, it is 


and pulled violently to make him sit down, but did} at present very difficult to predict. If the fruits are 


not succeed. 
“ At length, finding it impossible to proceed among 


so tumultuous and noisy a company, Friends sat 
}quiet until the Hicksites withdrew, when they har- 


moniously transacted the business of the monthily| 
meeting.” 


“ For the Friend, or Advocate of Truth. 
“The account of the proceedings of Rochester| 
number of “ Richardson’s Friend,” is so much exag- 


gerated, that there is hardly a shade of truth per- 
ceptible in it. It is not denied that considerable ex-| 


j 


so pernicious, what must the tree be? 


*Exviu F, Marsmaut,” 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


A description of some of the proceedings 
in Rochester monthly meeting, held at Wheat- 


| land in the seventh month last, having been 


drawn up by some person unknown to me, 


| : : : : | ; ‘ cae . . 
|monthly meeting, at Wheatland, as given in @ late) and inserted in the fiftieth number of the first 


volume of “The Friend ;”’ a reply to which 
has been published in a paper entitled “ The 


. , : : “| Ci : ovailed « » time, ¢ several Friends,| I'ri or Advocate of T »” Vol. ii. No. 1; 
saying: “ What an insult would it be to this citement prevailed at the time, and several Friends, | Friend, or Advocate of Truth ul e: 


congregation, should any one arise to oppose | 
what I have said’’--doubtless expecting that 
this would deter any Friend from speaking. | 
He then seemed anxious to break up the meet-| 


ing immediately ; but one of the elders desired | 


the people to notice the unsound and anti- 
christian sentiments uttered by the speaker, in| 
attempting to lessen the divine character and| 
offices of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. | 
Admitting Elias Hicks to be fully satisfied | 
of the rectitude of his principles, it is certainly | 
very inconsistent with the charity and brotherly | 
love of which he makes such frequent and} 
high professions, thus to annoy persons, whose | 
feelings he knows are outraged and shocked by | 
his infidelity—to thrust himself into their meet-| 
ing places and compel them either to be the} 
unwilling auditors of his unsavoury declama- | 
tions, or to leave the houses where they have 


been wont to assemble for the performance of| 


religious worship. B. 8. 
—<>—_ ! 
TRUTH STATED, AND O@FFICIOUSNESS | 
EXPOSED. 





The communications below, having the post | 
mark of Macedon, New York, March 15th, 
came to hand too late for our last number. 
In compliance with a subjoined request, we 
shall insert before them, first the statement in 
our fiftieth number, to which they refer, and 
then the letter of E. F. Marshall. 


“ At Rochester monthly meeting held at Wheat- 
land in the seventh month, the clerk of _ Friends’ 
meeting read the opening minute, and the clerk of 
the Hicksites also began to read their minute, which 
produced some confusion. Daniel Quinby, a Hicks- 
ite preacher, exhorted the meeting to order; but al- 
most immediately after, when Asa B. Smith, a 
Friend, rose to speak, and was explaining the causes 
which had led to the division in Society, D. Quinby 
interrupted him, by saying, that he was giving a 
statement which was entirely false. Many of the 
separatists, catching the spirit of their preacher, or- 
dered Asa to sit down, calling him an intruder, and 
denying him the right of speaking. He, however, 
informed them that he wished to express what was 
in his mind before he took his seat, as he was only 
endeavouring to discharge a duty which the quar- 
terly meeting had laid upon him. He proceeded, but 
was soon interrupted by a number of voices, saying, 
‘he must be stopped ;’ * he must be taken out of the 
meeting-house, &c.’ Daniel Quinby’s voice was 
heard encouraging these boisterous persons, and tell- 
ing them ‘he must be led out of the house.’ Two 
or three of them accordingly approached him for 
this purpose, and one of them, who was in the sta- 
tion of an overseer, extended his arm to lay hold of 
Asa B. Smith, when a Friend entreated them to de- 
sist from such rash and violent proceedings, which 
they at length did. Friends endeavoured to proceed 
in an orderly manner with their business, but the 


jnot orthodox, made use of expressions at the com-| which reply bears the signature of Ehhu F 


mencement of the meeting for discipline, which no-| 
thing but bountlless impudence on the part of the| 
orthodox could have extorted from them. The or-| 
thodox placed themselves in positions for aggression | 
and defence, as in Ohio yearly meeting, by filling 


the clerk’s table seat entirely with their own party,| 


j}and would not permit, for a long time, the clerk to}, 


take his seat at the table. Friends’ clerk aecording-| 
ly took the next seat higher, and wrote, by placing 
his book and paper on his knee. The orthodox| 
clerk commenced opening their business about the 
time that Friends’ clerk was doing the same, on be-| 
half of their meeting. It must be known, also, that} 
the orthodox had, the monthly meeting previous, at | 
Henrietta, withdrawn from Friends, and held what 
they termed a monthly meeting, at a private house, | 
where they appointed Silas Cornell as their clerk ;| 
consequently, Friends could not receive him, as they 
already had one who had been in that station for| 
several months before the separation. The orthodox 
had arranged matters so thoroughly, that they thought 
themselves sure of victory, having some of their col-| 
lege yearly meeting, and some of their quarterly meet- | 
ing committees in attendance. Among the latter 
was Asa B. Smith, not only of headlong but head-| 
strong celebrity, a tool well adapted to the machina- | 
tions and intrigues of Caleb Macomber. The alle-| 
gation fulminated in the Richardson Friend, and|\ 
there set down as a solemn truth, that Daniel Quin-| 
by encouraged the disorderly conduct complained of, | 
is entirely aside from the reality. It has been ac-| 
knowledgea even by some of the orthodox, that Asa} 
B. Smith conducted in an improper manner, and} 
made use of some indecorous language. In the} 
course of what he termed: an explanation of the 
causes that have led to the separation, together with | 
much labour to prove that Friends are the separa-| 
tists, and whilst dwelling with much emphasis on! 
the latter, Daniel Quinby said te him, ‘It is false,’ | 
or words of similar import. Asa immediately turn- 
ing himself so as to face him, said, ‘Thou whited 
wall! dost thou sit in judgment over me?’ &c. 

* At length the orthodox, finding that Friends did 
not heed their intrusions, suspended operations till 
the business of the monthly meeting Was over, and 
Friends retired to their respective homes. 

“I felt willing to give the above statements in 
contradiction to the account given in the paper al-| 
luded to. Having been an attentive reader of 
*“Richardson’s Friend” from the commencement, 
and having carefully examined into the claims of 
both parties, I am, as I think, somewhat qualified to} 
set my seal to, the general falsity of its statements. | 
I have been very much surprised to discover how 
palpably false and erroneous much of the matter is, 
and how greedy the votaries of orthodoxy are, to 
swallow down, without even apparcut examination, | 
declamation as truth, and parts of sentences as| 
whole ones. While this paper is professing to be a| 
minister of correct intelligence and truth, why does 
it propagate futile stories, and imaginary tales,| 
which carry with them their own testimony of abso-} 
lute perverseness and malevolence? It is indeed a 
great rarity to discover any of the healing balm in| 
its columns. Its whole tendency appears to be deeply 
to prejudice the reader against the objects of its hate, | 
to divide in Jacob, and to scatter in Israe!, In this) 
section, it has answered to a tittle its original de-| 
sign. Orthodoxy has become synonymous with de- 





| 


separatists would not suffer them, interrupting the |famation, detraction, Calvinism, and deeply rooted! by Daniel Quinby, with * Asa B. Smith, sit 


Marshall—a person well known to me ; which 
having excited the attention of some Friends, 
who were present at the meeting alluded to, 
they believed it proper to give a statement of 
facts which occurred in the aforesaid meeting. 
Ihe persons who subscribed this document are 
Friends in good esteem, and active members 
in our religious Society ; one of them was ap- 
pointed by our last yearly meeting, and the 
other three by our quarterly meeting, to assist 
the subordinate meetings ; and during all our 
acquaintance, | have never known their vera- 
city to be doubted. 
Cates McComper. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N.Y, 
3d month, 13th, 1829. 


Narrative of the proceedings in Rochester 
monthly meeting, held at Wheatland in se- 
venth month last. 


The opening minute was read by two clerks 
at the same time, each claiming the right so to 
do, which produced some confusion. Daniel 
Quinby, a minister of the Hicksite party, then 
addressed the meeting as follows: “ Friends, 
God is a God of order, and not of confusion ;”’ 
and endeavoured to enforce the idea, that if 


| Friends kept in their places there would be no 


confusion. After a short pause, Asa B. Smith, 
one of the quarterly meeting's committee of 
Friends, stated, as it was evident there were 
two parties present, he wished to give his views 
respecting which was the legitimate monthly 
meeting (at which time Daniel Quinby inter- 
rupted him, by saying loudly, “ Illegitimate ! 
illegitimate!” which was repeated by other 
Hicksites), and was willing to hear what each 
one had to say, one at a time, if it took till 
sun-set; and proceeded to demonstrate, that 


Rochester monthly meeting ought not to be in 


subordination to the yearly meeting of which 
Samuel Mott was clerk, as that meeting 
had seceded from the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Society, and was not in unity 
with the great body of Friends on this conti- 
nent and the yearly meeting of London ; for 
proof of which, he stated, that one meeting 
for sufferings and six yearly meetings, out of 
the eight on this continent, have in a greater 
or lesser degree disclaimed the doctrines of 


(prominent members of that meeting [Hicks- 


ites], which was in his opinion sufficient evi- 


dence against it; and further, the admission 


|of a large number of disowned persons to sit 


in their last annual meeting also proved them 
to be the seceders. Here he was interrupted 
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down ; sit down, I say, sit down ; thou art an 


meeting was requested by Asa B. Smith to 


From the “ Herald of Truth,” a Liverpool 


intruder here ; what thee says is false, every! bear in mind the conduct of Daniel Quinby, periodical, the three following paragraphs are 


word of it; and thee knows it.’ 
expression of “I say sit down,” 
panied with a stamp of the foot. 
thou shalt sit down,” 
different parts of the house. Asa B. Smith 
replied, ‘* I do not intend to be brow beaten. 

I shall not sit down until I am heard ; it is my! 
privilege.” Immediately several voices were 
heard, saying, “Take that Friend out of the 
house ;” to which Daniel Quinby rejoined, 

“ Yes, Friends, take him out.”” Asa B. Smith 
then turning, so as to face him, said, “ ‘Thou 
whited wall, sittest thou there to judge accord-| 

ing to law, and commandest me to be smitten| 
contrary to law?’ At this time, from ten to! 
fifteen Hicksites were on their feet, with much| 
clamour ; three of whom, with furious counte-| 
nances, manifested an apparent determination 
to lay hands on him; but he cautioned them! 
to desist, for he was performing his duty as a 
servant to the quarterly meeting, had a right| 
there, and considered their abuse unparalleled ; 

to which an active Hicksite replied: “ If alll 
the rest abuse thee, I will not.’ Loud and| 
reiterated cries were heard, “Sit down, sit 
down, thou shalt sit down,’’ from Daniel| 
Quinby and others; but the Friend refusing, 
they directed their clerk to proceed ; but Asa| 
requesting him not to do so, he desisted, and| 
remained quiet. Asa then proceeded to show, | 
that we were in duty bound to be in subordi-| 
nation to the yearly meeting whereof Samuel! 
Parsons is clerk; clearly showing, that the| 
Hicksite yearly meeting was held contrary to| 
the order and discipline of our religious So-| 
ciety, particularly in admitting disowned per- 
sons to be present at its deliberations. Silas! 
Cornell, 
was acting as the clerk of the legitimate) 
monthly meeting. He was interrupted by a 
Hicksite in the “body of the meeting, ordering 
him to sit down ; but he declining, the same! 
person went with hasty steps to the table, and | 
seated himself by the side of our clerk, whom| 
he seized by the coat, and attempted several 
times to pull him down by violence ; and two] 
of us distinctly heard him say, “sit down ; 


it was accom-| 
** Sit down : 





thou shalt neither read nor write, while I aint 
here ;” but he supporting himself by the rail-| 
ing continued to speak, showing with clearness | 
that the adherents to the Hicksite party had, | 


in accepting a removal certificate from the 
spurious monthly meeting of Green-street, 


was also vociferated from | 


| charge they he ad made against us. 


|to, with such apparent zeal and sanctity, must 


Friend’s clerk, then stated that he}! 


| known falsehoods—contrary to the rules of 


| discipline and good order; and reminded of| 


the impropriety of such conduct in a man pro- 
fessing to be a minister of the gospel, in w hich 
it was evident that he had paved the way | 
‘others to follow his pernicious example ; 

cordingly, immediately after Daniel Quinby 
took his seat, a Hicksite said he believed Asa 
B. Smith had told more than twenty lies in that} 
meeting, and he was not afraid to be account-| 
able for the assertion. Then one of the Hicks- 
ites foremost in attempting to take Asa B. 
Smith out of the house, acknowledged he was 
sorry he did not govern his passion better,.in 
the fore part of the meeting. As to any pre- 


vious arrangement to occupy the seat where | 


the clerk’s table was, and fortify ourselves there 
for defence, it is altogether w ithout foundation; 
for we were accused of the same thing in the} 
monthly meeting, and then we stated ‘that we 
‘knew not that the clerk occupied that seat 
when we took it; and they acknowledged, at 
that time, they believed we were clear of the 
It ought to 
be understood, that Elihu F. Marshall was not 
present at the monthly meeting alluded to ; 

therefore all that he has written and subscribed 


be from hearsay and report. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the reader may judge what cre- 
dit_is due to his statements; and we are as- 
tonished that a man of common information 
should be so regardless of the rules of pro- 
priety, as to make a number of positive asser- 
| tions, relative to the transactions of the afore- 
said meeting, which he never witnessed, and 
which are evidently misrepresentations of facts. 
The conclusion is irresistible—that he is more 
willing to subserve party purposes than to pub- 
lish the whole undisguised truth. 

We, the subscribers, were present at the 
aforesaid meeting, and certify the above state- 
ments to be true, according to our best recol- 
lection. 

Ira LapHam, 
Gipron RAMSDELL, 
Isaac Harnaway, 
JONATHAN RAMSDELL. 


Farmington, 13th of 3d mo. 1829. 
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King of Portugal's Diamond.—From the 


Philadelphia, as well as in other respects, al-| following statement of the weight of the largest 


luded to by Asa B. Smith, forfeited all nght to 
control that meeting. 
newed clamour among the Hicksites, with loud | 


and repeated calls to their clerk to proceed | 106 carats ;* that of the king of France, 136 ; 


with the business ; but he still declining, Da-! 
niel Quinby then said, that they (the Hicksites) 

had received instructions from their gnaxterty} 
meeting, to meet in future at Rochester and| 
Henrietta, and this would probably be the last | 
time they would meet in this place ; saying :| 
« If you will wait until we get through with! 
our business, then we will leave the house.’ 

A Friend replied : “We can quietly wait, ra- 
ther than proceed in this state of confusion. 


fore their minute of adjournment was ‘fread, the 


‘lof French livres ; and by the English and 


| dred and eighty-seven thousand three hundred 
But after their business was finished, .and be- pounds sterling. —Hamburgh paper. 


diamonds known in Europe, it will be seen that 


This produced a re-|the king of Portugal possesses the very largest. 


The diamond of the emperor of Russia weighs 
that of the grand duke of Tuscany, 139; that 
of the Great Mogul, 279 ; 
Persia, 493; that of the king of. Portugal, 
1610 carats. The value of this last is esti- 
| mated, by the Portuguese jewellers, at two 
ihundred millions of ‘pounds sterling ; by the 
French jewellers, at twelve hundred ‘millions 


Dutch jewellers, at fifty-five million seven hun- 


* A carat is about four grains, 


| dictions of things to come. 
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that of the king of 
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At the last| as he had publicly accused him of speaking| taken :— 


Sir Isaac Newton, on the universal extent of 
| the grand apostacy.— All nations have corrupt- 
ed the Christian religion since its setting up. 
| The giving ear to the prophets is a fundamen- 
c.| tal character of the true church. The autho- 
| rity of emperors, kings, and princes is human ; 
| the authority of councils, synods, bishops, and 
|presbyters, is human; the authority of the 
| prophets i is divine, and comprehends the sum 
‘of religion, reckoning Moses and the apostles 
among the prophets. And if an angel from 
| heaven preach any other gospel than what they 
|have delivered, let him be accursed (Gal. i. 
Is, 9). Their writings contained the covenant 
| between God and his people, with instructions 
for keeping the covenant, on of God's 
judgments upon them that break it, and pre- 
While the people 
| of God keep the covenant, they continue to be 
his people ; when they break it, they cease to 
be his people or church, and become the syna- 
gogue of Satan, who say they are Jews, and 
are not. (Rev. ii. 9.) And no power on earth 
is authorized to alter this covenant.—1718. 








Progress of Christianity in India.—Thirty 
years ago, there was scarcely a Christian, or 
any sign of Christianity in Calcutta, whether 
among Europeans or natives. Now, besides 
six episcopal churches, there are five dissent- 
ing chapels. ‘There is also a great spirit for 
hearing the gospel among the natives ; in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, there are no less than 
six Bengalee chapels in the baptist connection, 
and many others belonging to other denomin- 
ations. ‘The missionaries of all denominations 
there, seem to be zealously devoting them- 
selves to the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 





Honey in rocks.—The passage in Deuter- 
onomy, (ch. xxxii.) Thou hast made him 
suck honey out of the rock,” is well illustrated 
by the fact, that, in the caves of Salsette and 
Elephanta, bees are very troublesome, from 
having hived in the clefis of the rocks and in 
the recesses amongst the fissures. These hives 
hang in innumerable clusters; and Forbes, 
in his “ Oriental Memoirs,”’ tells us, that he 
has known a whole party obliged to escape in 
haste, after a gun had been imprudently fired 
off and disturbed the bees. 


In the present state of human nature, man 
derives more enjoyment from the exertion of 
his active powers in the midst of toils ‘and 
efforts, than he could receive from a still and 
uniform possession of the object which he 
strives to gain. Blair. 


EN 





In judging of others, we should always ex- 
ercise charity; but the strictest severity in 
judging ourselves. Dillwyn’s Ref. 
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